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The Role of the Public Library 
in Adult Education 


EtmMer A. MUELLER 


Director of Adult Education, Minnesota State Department of Education 


For over thirty years public libraries have 
been actively concerned with the develop- 
ment of adult education. Since 1924, when 
the American Library Association accepted 
a Carnegie Corporation grant of $24,000 
and appointed the Commission on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, public libraries 
have come a long way in adult education 
services. 

Despite some resistance, the movement 
pushed forward in various fields. Through 
library-sponsored adult classes people de- 
veloped more meaningful lives by gaining 
a better understanding of family relation- 
ships, accepting greater responsibilities as 
citizens, and making good use of their 
leisure time. 

Public libraries have had long experience 
in rendering service to adults on a voluntary 
basis. They understand fully that the real 
essence of successful library service, as of 
adult education programs in the public 
schools, is to meet individual and com- 
munity needs, with resulting satisfied cus- 
tomers; otherwise the program and the ag- 
ency may cease to exist. It seems only 
natural that libraries be expected to play a 
major role in rendering adult education serv- 
ices to communities, both large and small; 
for next to the public schools they are prob- 
ably the most universal agencies. 


Adult education is not always readily 
identified, but it is where we find it. Where 
we find it is wherever the adult, by himself 
or with his fellows, under instruction or 
instructing himself, listens to a lecture or 
searches in the library for a book that will 
answer his questions. Seeking to think 
clearly in an area still clouded, learning to 
act with sense and effectiveness in situations 
in which he is still awkward and uncertain 
—these, too, are adult education. In areas 
of human as well as natural resources adults 
must awaken to a sensitivity and responsi- 
bility to conserve, protect, and foster rather 
than to exploit and waste. 

Harry Overstreet says, “Books are the 
human race recounting its memorable ex- 
periences; confronting its problems; search- 


ing for solutions; drawing the blueprints of 
its futures.” 

Supplying books is only one of the means 
by which public libraries engage in adult 
education. A recent visit to several libraries 
in southern Minnesota revealed others. 


The Waseca County Library was actively 
sponsoring classes in art (sketching, oils, 
water color), conversational Spanish, and 
the “Great Books”; and a men’s discussion 
group which considered such topics as 
Russia, education, Greek philosophy, Greek 
plays, ethics, and the plays of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

The Public Library at Worthington was 
rendering a variety of adult education serv- 
ices, including discussion groups on the 
topics “Great Men and Great Issues,” and 
“World Affairs are Your Affairs.” Three 
groups had made remarkable progress in 
reading acceleration classes, with bright 
prospects for more groups. Other activities 
involved a “Great Books” program; film 
booking for organizations; program plan- 
ning; and collections of records of classical 
and semi-classical music. 

The Owatonna Public Library was an in- 
spiration, with a current exhibit of fine 
paintings by a local artist. Previous exhibits 
included the Steele County Art Show; the 
Elementary and High School Art Depart- 
ment exhibits; a one-man show by Stan 
Beatty of Rochester; the AAUW art exhibit 
of contemporary midwest painters; and the 
Camera Club salon and showing of prints. 
Other adult activities included a United 
Nations Day community-wide program; an 
American Heritage discussion group in co- 
operation with the League of Women Vot- 
ers; and the showing of a series of Canadian 
Travel Bureau films which were also avail- 
able for free community loan. Attractive 
bulletin boards were in evidence, as were 
display cases with rare Turkish brocades 
and quaint music boxes. This library has 
received the John Cotton Dana Award given 
by the American Library Association and 
the Wilson Library Bulletin for “a publicity 
program for modernizing the library, re- 
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sulting in the generous cooperation of the 
community.” 


There are many other public libraries in 
Minnesota with fine programs and activities 
for adults. 


In an address in Minnesota half a dozen 
years ago, Ralph A. Ulveling, Director of 
the Detroit Public Library, pointed to 
the necessity of librarians being “alert to 
discover and develop new activities designed 
to awaken latent interests in people, to 
broaden their horizons, to make men and 
women aware of the things which they 
should think about.” 

Among the many program approaches 
which libraries may employ, Ulveling sug- 
gested discussion groups on the “Great 
Books” and on national or international 
affairs; showing and discussion of educa- 
tional films; lectures on cultural subjects — 
art, music, literature; play reading groups; 
music appreciation courses illustrated with 
phonograph or tape recordings; and special 
interest study clubs in gardening, nature 
study, and child care and training. 


Even small libraries with initiative, by 
drawing on community resources, can con- 
duct amazingly enriching programs for their 
communities. 

With the realization that adult education 
is one of the most significant movements of 
our time, and having expanded library serv- 
ices to include groups as well as individ- 
uals, the Adult Education Board of the 
American Library Association in coopera- 
tion with other representatives of the As- 
sociation, in 1954 publisned a study, Adult 
Education Activities in Public Libraries. 
The survey, made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, approached 
the problem with the conviction that “there 
are indications that public libraries within 
the past ten years have sought and reached 
improved levels of planning and action to 
provide various effective means for con- 
tinued learning by adults.” 

In short, the aim of the survey was to 
find out what public libraries of the country 
were doing in the field of adult education. 
Having the facts would be useful for future 
planning, bolstering existing services, initiat- 
ing new services, allocating funds, and un- 
derstanding staff responsibility for such serv- 
ices. The survey was limited to kinds of 
services, without touching upon the volume 


and quality of adult education. Following 
are some observations from the study. 
Included were 4,096 libraries in commu- 
nities of 2,500 population and over. 
Kinds of services chiefly provided by the 
libraries were “supplying” and “doing.” 
“Informing” service ranked third and 
“advising” fourth. “Planning” and 
“training” services were provided least. 


The twelve chief services provided by 
public libraries were: 
1. Exhibits and displays 
. Book talks 
Advice in program planning 
Exhibits and displays outside 
library 
Participant in planning commu- 
nity programs 
Publicizes 
Library programs (special sub- 
jects) 
. Printed materials in duplicate quan- 
tity 
Physical facilities 
Information service (adult educa- 
tion opportunities) 
11. Library programs (books) 
12. Information service (audio-visual 
resources ) 


The three top reasons why libraries did 
not provide certain services were (1) 
lack of funds, (2) lack of time, and 
(3) shortage of qualified librarians. 

Supplying services became increasingly 
important in smaller libraries and in 
libraries providing fewer other services. 

Community groups which libraries chiefly 
served were: women’s clubs, parents’ 
organizations, informal local clubs, mis- 
sionary societies and church groups, 
young adult groups, and subject in- 
terest organizations. About two-thirds 
of the libraries provided services for the 
women’s clubs, including reading clubs, 
and nearly two-thirds served parents’ 
organizations. 

A relatively small number of libraries, in 
various sized communities, were doing 
a great deal or a medium amount. This 
fact seems important because it demon- 
strates that providing adult education 
services does not necessarily depend 
upon the size of the community. 

Nearly every important and established 
agency and community group con- 
cerned with education of adults or 
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young adults was being served by the what adult education in libraries is 
public libraries. That forty-five percent about, and (2) to be able to do what is 
of the libraries were doing a little adult necessary to put principles and phil- 
education and fifty-five percent were osophy into effect. 
doing a good deal represents a remark- The survey may be the means of develop- 
able development. ing a measuring stick for public library 
Almost eighty percent of the libraries adult education services to groups. 
made no study of their community Public libraries as well as public schools 
needs and resources. A relatively low recognize that a democratic society is 
rank existed in “leadership in initiating predicated upon the ability of an in- 
community programs.” formed people to govern themselves. 
There appeared to be a need for libraries Democratic citizenship, enriched living, 
to supply information about their own and economic success are adult educa- 
communities not found in books. tion elements which add up to a better 
The survey pointed to two primary and life and a better world in which to 
urgent needs of the public library pro- live it. Public libraries play a vital role 
fession: it is important (1) to know in the achievement of this objective. 
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Library Services hill, H. R. 2840 


The dates, May 8 and June 6, 1956, will be memorable turning points in 
Public Library development. On May 8, the U. S. House of Representatives, by 
a voice vote, passed H.R. 2840. On June 6, the Senate passed the Library Serv- 
ices Bill, H.R. 2840, under a unanimous consent agreement. The bill was then 


submitted to the President for his signature, the only remaining step before 
H.R. 2840 becomes a law. 


MiL 


Ur 


The U. S. Office of Education is at work on a tentative budget for the 
administration of the bill and hopes to request funds for this purpose in the 


final supplemental appropriation bill of this Congress which will be passed before 
the adjournment. 


The official plan for use of the federal funds in Minnesota must be submitted 
by Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner of Education. 


The Library Division of the State Department of Education and the Minne- 
sota Library Association have made tentative plans for use of the basic grant of 
$40,000, matched by the present budget of the State Library Division. Lucille 
Gottry, Mrs. Merle Lennartson and Emily L. Mayne were members of the Joint 
Planning Committee. The basic fund will probably be used for a multi-county 
pilot demonstration extending library service to rural citizens. 


A total of $172,972 in federal funds could be allotted to Minnesota annually 
for five years, beginning in July, 1957, if matching funds of $145,988 were avail- 
able in the Library Division budget, or within the local demonstration areas in 
Minnesota, each of the next five years. 














Coordinating School Library Services 


Some of the changes taking place in to- 
day’s schools and their educational pro- 
grams call for greater consideration of the 
advantages of centralized administration for 
school libraries. Increased enrolments, for 
example, have resulted in many new build- 
ings and consequently in additional li- 
braries. Whenever this growth is sufficient 
to require more than one librarian it seems 
advisable to explore centralized procedures 
for ordering, processing, and cataloging. 
In addition, the development of long range 
goals and realistic plans for attaining them 
call for the coordinated efforts of all mem- 
bers of the library staff under the direction 
of someone specifically charged with this 
responsibility. Many city school systems in 
the United States now have school library 
supervisors or consultants. The idea is 
also applicable in smaller schools, if it is im- 
portant to provide equal library service to 
all children in the schools, to utilize the 
libraries’ resources economically and fully, 


and to stimulate a planned program of 
library growth. 

The encouragement and use of teaching 
methods which take into consideration the 
varying abilities and interests of pupils in 
any one class, demand that materials of all 
kinds be readily accessible to teachers and 
pupils. Complete separation of audio-visual 
and library materials and services within 
the school may satisfy the librarian and the 
teacher in charge of the audio-visual pro- 
gram, but it is a handicap to the busy class- 
room teacher who has neither the time 
nor the interest to search in several places 
for a variety of teaching tools. 

At the present time, there is no one 
pattern for the centralization of library 
materials and their organization so superior 
that it can be recommended to all schools. 
Presented here for study by librarians and 
administrators are reports on the develop- 
ments taking place in two Minnesota 


Schools. R. E. 


Elementary School Libraries 
in St. Louis Park 


EsTHER JOHNSON AND RuTH ZITSMANN 


School Librarians, St. Louis Park 


“There is such an interesting variety of 
books in the library this year,” commented 
a teacher. “I had no idea how much ma- 
terial I could find in the library for my 
unit on transportation.” “Look at all the 
books!” exclaimed Paul, “I don’t know 
which one to read first.” These are some 
expressions of enthusiasm librarians hear 
in their daily contacts with the teachers 
and pupils in our St. Louis Park Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

It is only recently that the St. Louis 
Park schools have had centralized libraries 
in their elementary schools. Previously 
each building had classroom collections of 
books, financed in part by P.T.A. contri- 
butions, plus a group of books from the 
Hennepin County Library. These room 
collections helped us make books accessible 
to the children but the fact that they were 
made up of a limited number of fairly 
static titles kept them from containing a 


sufficient number of books to appeal to 
the varied interests and abilities of the 
pupils. In addition they often failed to 
meet many of the teacher’s needs partly 
because the books were unorganized and 
difficult to locate. In recognizing these limi- 
tations, the school administration also re- 
alized that the shift to the unit method of 
teaching called for the organization and 
services of a library. 

Three years ago the decision was made 
to set up a central library within each 
elementary school. The initiation of a new 
program or new procedures in any school 
usually requires a compromise with the 
ideal. We knew that several librarians 
were necessary to provide complete library 
organization and service for our six ele- 
mentary buildings, but we also felt that 
a satisfactory beginning could be made 
with the one librarian we could employ 
that year, provided we did some careful 
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planning. We concluded that it would be 
both economical and efficient to have a 
senior librarian in charge of the over-all 
development of library services for the 
school system. The elementary libraries 
would not be set up as independent and 
separate units, but would develop as part 
of the library system for the school. This 
plan had several advantages. One librarian 
would have the responsibility for knowing 
the history, present needs, and future plans 
for library development, for consulting with 
the elementary supervisor and the superin- 
tendent, and for the development of com- 
parable programs of library service in all 
schools. The plan would also facilitate an 
easy exchange of ideas among the librarians, 
an opportunity to pool professional knowl- 
edge, and to develop uniform policies. No 
librarian would be isolated in making plans 
and solving problems. In addition, the es- 
tablishment of a central office for ordering, 
cataloging, and processing routines would 
save time by avoiding the duplication that 
is inevitable without centralization. As- 
signing the responsibility for certain tech- 
nical jobs and sharing an efficient clerical 
worker also had obvious advantages. 

The present elementary school library 
program for the St. Louis Park schools be- 
gan in 1953 with the employment of one 
librarian. New books were ordered, the 
titles formerly housed in the elementary 
collection at the high school were dis- 
tributed to the schools, and in spite of 
crowded conditions which deprived us of 
the use of the library room, central library 
collections were started in each building. 
We handled books for the nine schools as 
though they were on an assembly line. 
In most cases the same title was ordered for 
all six schools. On delivery it took about 
one hour to handle the first book, to collect 
the information needed to classify, catalog, 
and process it. Once this was done, it was 
only a matter of minutes to process the 
other five copies. 


The second year, two more librarians 
were added to our staff, one for the ele- 
mentary schools, the other to spend most 
of her time in the junior-senior high 
school library, but to assist with the ele- 
mentary program. Each of our large ele- 
mentary schools received the services of a 
professional librarian one day a week, while 
the two small, lower-grade elementary 


schools were visited one day on alternate 
weeks. As the staff grew some changes 
were made in our original plan. All order- 
ing of books is now handled by one ele- 
mentary librarian and classifying is the sole 
responsibility of the second librarian; both 
of them spend Monday at headquarters, 
which continues to be in the high school 
library. This also allows for that consul- 
tation, discussion, and exchange of ideas 
which we think is such an important fea- 
ture of our system. How to give reading 
guidance on both an individual and a 
group basis, how to teach the use of library 
tools, and how to most satisfactorily serve 
the needs of the teachers, are some areas 
of work that we discuss. When one librar- 
ian has designed a book-mark, compiled a 
reading list, or made out a work sheet, 
enough copies are duplicated to supply the 
entire system. Without close contact and 
free exchange of ideas this sharing of work 
results would not be possible. 


The librarian responsible for classifying 
the books also supervises the clerical work. 
When books have been unpacked and 
checked, she either types a master card for 
the book, or, if there is already a master 
card, enters the purchase information. The 
master card file is a unified shelf list, housed 
in the headquarter’s office, which makes 
it possible for us to save hours of time in 
doing the technical part of the work. This 
card looks like any author card, complete 
with tracings on the back. It also includes 
the date of acquisition and the accession 
number, together with the initial of the 
school having that particular copy. Al- 
though we have recorded an accession num- 
ber on the master card, we have no ac- 
cession book. We also have a tally sheet 
which lists the books purchased for each 
school, arranged according to their classi- 
fication. This information is taken from 
the master card and a small pencil check 
on this card indicates the book has been 
tallied. 


With the typing of the master card the 
librarian has completed her work on the 
book. Now the clerical worker, using the 
master card, must cut a stencil for the 
cardmaster duplicator and run off enough 
cards to supply each school with a com- 
plete set for the catalog, plus a shelf list 
card. When this has been done, the master 
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card is placed in a separate file until tallied 
for the accession record, after which the 
card is returned to the master file until 
needed for another accession. Title and 
subject headings are typed and the cards 
are then sorted and sent to the libraries. 
It is also the duty of the clerical worker, 
with the help of volunteers, to process the 
books, pack them in canvas bags and label 
the bags for the school to which they 
will be sent. They are then picked up by 
the janitor and delivered to the designated 
schools by the driver of the school truck. 
During the second year the elementary 
library collections were large enough so 
that the teachers were ready to relinquish 
their unclassified and uncataloged class- 
room collections made up of P.T.A. contri- 
butions. Most of the schools had several 
hundred such books to be cataloged. In 
some cases there were as many as five 
copies of one title but these collections 
showed little variety in subject. Books 
selected at random cannot offer the variety 
that comes when the librarian works ac- 
cording to a plan that will provide a well- 


rounded, basic collection designed to meet 
the many needs of both the curriculum and 
the leisure type reading program. 

There has been added to each library 
a shelf of professional books for the teach- 
ers, a selection of children’s magazines, and 
the beginnings of a picture collection. 

The clerical helper, working with one 
of the librarians has spent a number of 
days each month at the elementary libraries. 
While she has been doing routine tasks, 
there has been an opportunity for the li- 
brarian to make class visits. Giving book 
talks and doing story telling are two of the 
methods used to stimulate recreational read- 
ing. Formal library instruction in the use 
of the card catalog has been given to all 
sixth grade pupils. 

We believe our library organization gives 
us a maximum of efficiency in necessary 
routine work. This, in turn, releases our 
time and talent for more direct service to 
teachers and pupils, so that by working 
together in one central organization, we 
believe we have the key to good elementary 
library services. 


Proctor High School Library 
as a Materials Center 


Myrtte M. 
Librarian and Audio 


The outstanding characteristic of child- 
hood is growth. At each age during this 
period, children have the right to experi- 
ence that which is important to their de- 
velopment. The school curriculum that 
offers them a generous variety of experi- 
ences is usually regarded as the most suc- 
cessful one. To plan a curriculum which 
tries to include all of the interests of all of 
the children would be impractical if not 
impossible, but to have even a modest cur- 
riculum, and to enrich it with a wealth of 
materials on many subjects is a possibility 
for any school. 

In our school we believe that a materials 
center organized for the whole school sys- 
tem provides an enrichment program that 
it would not be possible for us to have in 
any other way. We believe that this plan 


HoveErson 


Visual Co-ordinator 


gives the best service to pupils and teach- 
ers. It is economical, because all materials 
and resources are shared and there is little 
duplication of things seldom used. It is con- 
venient because there is only one place to 
go to find materials and equipment. A 
teacher spends her time looking through 
and not for materials. 

The Proctor school system includes five 
elementary schools within a radius of fifty 
miles, a separate junior-senior high school 
with special departments in home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and shop — all of them 
requiring materials of various kinds. Each 
of these schools and most of the depart- 
ments in them were operating as separate 
units until we studied the situation and 
decided that centralization was the best 
answer to good service at low cost. We now 
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have a materials center for the school 
system which is housed in the high school 
library and central library collections in 
each of our elementary buildings. In order 
to coordinate all materials and services we 
started by collecting and taking an inven- 
tory of all the library books in the system. 
The obsolete materials were weeded from 
the library shelves in all schools, the card 
catalogs were brought up-to-date with a 
title, author and shelf-list card for every 
book, and the shelf-list card was duplicated 
for the materials center file as a source of 
information for the head librarian. The 
next step was to take an inventory of all 
texts and supplementary texts. Whether 
there is one book for a certain depa:tment 
or fifty copies for a class, each title has a 
card showing the number of books in the 
system and in which school they may be 
found. This card, which includes informa- 
tion about the title, author, publisher, copy- 
right, grade, and price, remains in the cen- 
ter and serves several purposes since it has 
the information needed for taking inven- 
tory, for helping us to select and purchase 
new materials, and for providing teachers 
with a central index to the entire text col- 
lection. All sample texts have also been 
collected and the latest editions put on a 
shelf reserved for new professional materials, 
and we also have a file which includes the 
publishers’ descriptive literature on these 
books. Teachers, students and _ practice 
teachers find this material useful, and the 
librarian uses it in planning orders for 
enriching the text materials for grades 1-12. 


While in the process of collecting the 
printed materials that were not to remain 
in the various schools, we also assembled 
filmstrips, an old filmstrip projector, a 
lantern slide, and numerous maps, globes, 
and charts, all of which were brought to 
the center. The filmstrips were previewed, 
sorted, cataloged, and stored in a filmstrip 
cabinet. After cleaning and repairing the 
other items they were listed by name, type, 
grade, publisher, and copyright. 

Pictures and pamphlets came next. After 
the initial job of sorting them, the pictures 
were mounted, and both pictures and 
pamphlets were placed in the files of the 
materials center according to subject. 

In September, all teachers are orientated 
to the materials center. They see where it 
is and are introduced to its contents and 


services. Each teacher is given a Library 
Bulletin which contains information pertin- 
ent to the utilization of the library’s re- 
sources. The bulletin also contains a list of 
films owned by the school, the list of those 
to be rented and the dates on which they 
will be in the school, a list of filmstrips, 
recordings, tapes with classification num- 
bers, all magazines subscribed for and the 
names of the schools to which they are 
sent, all professional books, teaching units, 
and exhibit materials for classroom work. 

Instructions for requisitioning materials 
are given to the teachers and each one is 
given an ample supply of requisition slips. 
A telephone in the high school library 
office makes it possible for teachers to sup- 
plement their original requests or to discuss 
them with the librarian. Deliveries from the 
materials center to the schools are made each 
morning by a small truck which also de- 
livers the mail and school supplies. A de- 
livery slip is given to the driver, and he 
returns it signed by the person receiving 
the material. 


Requisitions for materials to be purchased 
are reviewed by the central librarian who 
checks files and catalogs for duplications, 
latest editions and copyrights, a procedure 
that has saved us many dollars. The mimeo- 
graphed requisition slips for audio-visual 
materials also include a place for teachers’ 
comments and evaluations. They are re- 
turned to the center and after checking are 
placed in the teachers’ personal folders for 
future use. 


The library in four of the elementary 
schools is administered by a classroom 
teacher who is given an hour a day for this 
work, which is done under the direction of 
the head librarian. In our largest elementary 
school, a teacher with some library training 
was given one-half day for library work 
this year. This summer she intends to take 
more training to qualify her for full time 
work. In all schools these library teachers 
train fifth and sixth graders to shelve books 
and to check them in and out, using the re- 
maining time they have to help the other 
teachers select books for purchase or use. 
They also assume the responsibility for cir- 
culating bulletins from the materials center. 
While new books are cataloged in the cen- 
ter before being distributed to the elemen- 
tary school, the library teachers see that 
they come to the attention of the individual 
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teacher who requested them. When a book 
is ready for discard, the library teacher in 
the school pulls the cards and sends the 
book to the center where it is disposed of. 
This process is so gradual that after or- 
ganization it causes no heavy load of work 
at one time. Students help with the general 
small repairs and cleaning of books. 

Each school has in its library a 16mm 
and a 35mm slide filmstrip projector, a 
record player, and a tape recorder. Available 
from the materials center, are two tape re- 
corders, two 16mm projectors, three com- 
bination slide and filmstrip machines, two 
public address systems, and four record 
players. Charts are kept in the library for 
scheduling the use of these things in the 
junior and senior high schools and for the 
other schools needing additional equipment 
to supplement their own. In the elementary 
schools, one person is in charge of all equip- 
ment and for the return of films. 

We are now planning for an addition to 
our central building to be used primarily by 
the junior high school. It is our intention to 
darken all rooms, and to have audio-visual 
equipment stored on each floor. When the 
new building is completed, the materials 
center will be remodeled. Plans include a 
reading room which will be large enough 
to accommodate the teachers bringing 
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The Lions Club, sponsor of a library building project for Barnesville’s branch 
of the Clay County Library, moved the books to the new site at a special “work 


A memorial honoring Mrs. Cal Sivright, once a member of the Board of 
Trustees, was displayed at the Hutchinson Public Library last month. The larg- 
est gift of memorial books the library has ever received included twenty-three 


At Alexandria the Friends of the Library used the theme “Your Scandina- 
vian Heritage” for its annual Open House. Display of a gift collection of thirty- 
seven books stressing the contributions of Norwegian emigrants high-lighted the 


The Heart of the Lakes Camera Club sponsored a salon exhibit of outstand- 
ing photographs at the Fergus Falls Public Library recently. The touring ex- 
hibit is the work of members of the International Camera Club of International 


Great Books courses were organized at Wabasha and at Waseca, sponsored 
by the local libraries. A discussion group, the Public Library Forum, was spon- 
sored by the Public Library and the League of Women Voters at Owatonna. 

The spring meeting of the Hennepin County Library staff was held at the 
Edina Branch, Saturday morning, May 26. 


classes to work with library materials. We 
also hope to add a conference room, and an 
enlarged combination office and work room. 
The new building will have a curriculum 
room in which we can house the sample 
texts, the publishers’ file, a projector, sets of 
encyclopedias in movable racks, a recorder, 
the filmstrip previewer, a transcription 
player, and a few tables. This room will also 
be used primarily by teachers and can be 
the setting for our curriculum meetings. 
We have been asked how convenient it 
is for teachers in a school that is twenty- 
five miles away to make use of materials 
other than those in their own buildings. 
There is of course no question but what a 
complete collection of many kinds of printed 
and audio visual materials in each school 
would be ideal, but the cost would also be 
prohibitive not only for extra materials but 
also for additional personnel. We think we 
have compensated for this handicap of dis- 
tance by building basic collections of books 
in each building, by having someone in the 
building directly responsible for services to 
teachers and pupils, by having a coordinator 
who is familiar with all materials and teach- 
ing programs, and by giving all teachers an 
equal opportunity to participate in the 
library program and to be informed about 
available materials regardless of location. 














“It is Better to Light a Candle” 


Adult Education and the Small Public Library 


Erana M. Srap_er 


Librarian, Free Public Library, Owatonna, Minnesota 


Many a small town librarian, already 
burdened with far too many duties, has in 
recent years developed a guilt complex 
about adult education. Almost every library 
conference she’ attends, every professional 
journal she reads, and the conversation of 
fellow librarians remind her that she is 
somehow being derelict in her duty if she 
is not doing something big and important 
about adult education in her library. This, 
she is too often led to believe, must include 
a formidable schedule of forums, discussion 
groups, film showings, art exhibits, and 
other activities. 

The Adult Education Survey completed 
by the American Library Association in 
1953 showed once again that “librarians 
in many of the small libraries visited were 
attempting single-handedly to furnish basic 
library services to their communities: work- 
ing with the library board, selecting books 
and pamphlets for the library, keeping the 
library in order, supervising the small staff 
of part-time personnel, going to a few club 
meetings, and answering the questions that 
come from high school students, children, a 
few women, an occasional club, and once 
in a while a man. These many miscellaneous 
jobs not only made a full-time job but often 
meant working overtime.” 

The jack-of-all-trades librarian may well 
ask how anyone can expect her to do any- 
thing about adult education. The librarian 
with a staff of five or six people in a com- 
munity of ten thousand to twenty thousand 
population often asks the same question. 
She has more men in her library, and if she 
hasn’t, perhaps her first adult education 
project should be to find out why. The 
librarian in the very small community with 
only “once in a while a man” should also 
be asking some serious questions about why 
men do not use the library in her town. 
Are the hours such that men cannot come 
when the library is open? Does the library 
not have materials that interest men? 

Perhaps another look is needed, too, at 
what adult education, particularly adult 
education in libraries, means. If we accept 


Spencer’s definition that education is to 
prepare us for complete living, we know 
that libraries have always been concerned 
with this and that in recent years they have 
most certainly become much more con- 
cerned with it. No library user ever gradu- 
ates from the public library —at least not 
until his strength or his eyesight fails him. 

“Informal learning” was an expression 
thought to be more descriptive of what 
library users expect from their libraries, by 
many of the participants at the Adult Edu- 
cation Institute held by the Wisconsin 
Library Commission in Milwaukee in 1954. 
It is perhaps a term which will replace 
“adult education.” 

If, as Lyman Bryson maintains, everything 
is adult education from the ten-cent store 
to the lecture, then our libraries are, or 
should be, a potent influence from the 
moment a patron or visitor puts his foot 
in the front door. Even the smallest library 
can have one eye-arresting display of books 
and pamphlets calling attention to a new 
subject or to an old subject with new angles 
or new books. In Minnesota such a collec- 
tion of books may be borrowed from the 
Library Division of the State Department of 
Education if the funds of the small library do 
not provide for their purchase. Many librar- 
ies have bulletin boards in their entrance 
halls. Do they provide some interesting bit 
of information, some stimulation to a new 
experience or adventure? Are they free of 
clutter, so that “they who run may read”? 

At the Milwaukee Institute the group of 
librarians from small public libraries (some 
of these from towns of less than fifteen 
hundred population) concluded that the 
small-town librarian has some very decided 
advantages in dealing with the individuals 
in her community. She is often on a first- 
name basis with most of the adults in her 
town; she knows their background; she 
can relate the individual to other groups in 
the community; she can interpret the com- 
munity to the newcomer; she can establish 
a warm relationship with children, thereby 
reaching their parents; and she has the 


1My apologies to the men librarians for the use of the feminine gender in this article. E.M.S. 
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added satisfaction of being able to follow 
through on her efforts, which is sometimes 
not possible in larger communities. Per- 
haps more small-town librarians should 
count their blessings rather than bemoan 
their deficiencies. 


The librarians at the Institute were not 
unaware, however, of the disadvantages 
with which they cope in small-town libraries. 
Limited materials and lack of time and 
staff were the most frequently named. Most 
felt that cooperation among libraries and 
help from the state library agency could 
aid them in overcoming some of these dis- 
advantages. 


Perhaps the greatest deterrent in organiz- 
ing group activities in the smaller com- 
munities is the belief of many librarians 
that they lack the skill or know-how to 
work with groups. They have often been 
doing a commendable job working with 
individuals, in helping clubs with their pro- 
gram planning, in giving book talks, and 
in preparing reading lists on various sub- 
jects (all important phases of adult edu- 
cation), but they are fearful of undertaking 
an organized program. 

Librarians polled by the Adult Education 
Survey felt that the qualities most necessary 
for adult education workers were ability to 
establish good personal relations, interest in 
people and books, imagination, and will- 
ingness to experiment. Certainly many of 
the librarians in smaller communities have 
these qualities, except that they are per- 
haps too reluctant to experiment. Every 
adult education project will not be a suc- 
cess; and perhaps there will be many a 
failure (or what seems like a failure to the 
hard-working librarian) until the right 
formula is found for a particular com- 
munity. 

Certainly every library does not need to 
undertake all the various organized activi- 
ties which are possible, and they need not 
all be undertaken at the same time. Often 
volunteers from the community can be of 
inestimable help in conducting forums, dis- 
cussion groups, or other activities. The 
Adult Education Survey showed that over 
55 per cent of the people who conducted 
library programs were volunteer lay people 
or specialists in the community. The Owa- 
tonna Library is organizing a painting class 
and a Spanish class for next fall, to be con- 
ducted by two specialists living in the city. 


Both of these instructors have already had 
successful adult groups in the neighboring 
community of Waseca, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Waseca Library. These particular 
instructors will be paid, and the costs will 
be defrayed by the members of the groups. 


Library trustees are often glad to con- 
tribute their services, in helping to recruit 
people, in leading discussion groups or 
forums, and in various other activities. 
Much of the success of the Steele County 
Art Show, which for four consecutive 
years has drawn about fifteen hundred visit- 
ors in a highly organized small community, 
can be attributed to the excellent publicity 
prepared by the secretary of the Owatonna 
library board. Often a community organi- 
zation will help to sponsor a program, not 
necessarily with money but with support 
and help in getting out attendance. The 
Owatonna League of Women Voters pro- 
vided the pamphlets used by the Library’s 
discussion group this winter. Last year four 
artists from the Josten Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the High School art teacher gave 
interesting and informative talks about a 
series of artists. There are many possibilities 
and many people willing to help in every 
community and often in nearby com- 
munities. 

Leadership for discussion groups may be 
a real problem in the very small town, but 
perhaps there are untapped potentialities 
here, too. One discussion expert says, “We 
know that there are no perfect leaders, just 
as there are no perfect doctors or teachers 
or engineers. But we also know that anyone 
through planning and practice can become 
an effective leader. The psychologists say 
there are leadership qualities in every per- 
son and that leaders are not born but are 
made. Leadership consists of habits and 
skills which are not inherited but are 
acquired through practice.” 


For the librarian this statement may also 
have wider implications than discussion 
leadership. Except for the metropolitan 
areas, library-sponsored discussion groups 
have been slow to take hold in Minnesota. 
That they can be conducted successfully in 
smaller communities has been demonstrated 
in a few towns throughout the state, in- 
cluding Mountain Iron, International Falls, 
and Waseca. In fact it seems that the dis- 
cussion group should be a_ particularly 
effective tool of adult education in a com- 
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munity where the local banker, doctor, 
farmer, carpenter, housewife, mechanic, 
and businessman already are well acquainted 
with each other. 

And what do people talk about at a 
library-sponsored group in a very small 
town? Here are a few of the subjects 
tackled by the citizens of Mountain Iron 
(population fourteen hundred): the tax 
problem, censorship, segregation, control of 
atomic energy, and the theories and goals 
of education. Granted that there were some 
resource people available locally to provide 
information on these important topics, but 
other communities may have resource help 
in other fields if they just look for it. 

Grace Stevenson, Associate Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Associ- 
ation, predicts that discussion groups will 
one day be as common in libraries as are 
open shelves today. Before that day comes 
many more librarians will need to develop 


what Gerald Johnson has called “an ardent 
passion to make the library an effective in- 
strument in the intellectual development of 
the town.” There will need to be some very 
practical help too, in the form of workshops 
and institutes to train leaders, to demon- 
strate to librarians and volunteer workers 
the effective use of books and other ma- 
terials, perhaps in ways which are now not 
even dreamed of. The American Heritage 
Project proved that, where the state library 
agency had consultants in the field, some 
of the most successful discussion groups 
were carried on in towns of less than 
twelve hundred population. 

The small-town librarian may feel that 
she is not able to set the world on fire with 
her adult education program, but she can 
certainly agree with Confucius that “it is 
better to light one small candle than to 
curse the darkness.” Who knows, she may 
set her community on fire. 


Going to the Highest Bidder 


Just the simple words of the auctioneer 
knocking down an item to some lucky 
individual who makes the highest bid at 
the Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction at 
the A.L.A. in Miami Beach! And there 
is plenty of time for you to put in your 
bid for some choice item for your library, 
or for yourself! 


The Auction, one of the highlights of 
the 1956 Conference, is sponsored by the 
Children’s Library Association to raise 
money for the Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund, and will be held in the Ball- 
room at the Fontainebleau immediately fol- 
lowing the Wednesday evening session of 
June 20. 


The Melcher Fund Scholarship will aid, 
financially, individuals accepted by an ac- 
credited library school and planning to 
specialize in work with children. 


Over sixty items have been donated for 
the auction and will go to the highest 
bidder. Donors include authors, illustrators, 
publishers, librarians, friends of Mr. Mel- 
cher, and persons interested in the develop- 
ment of children’s work. 


There will be an opportunity to see the 
items at the Conference before the Auc- 
tion. The catalog will be printed in the 


May issue of Top of the News and there 
will be a copy in each Conference envelope. 

For the benefit of those unable to attend 
the Auction but interested im one or sev- 
eral of the items, mail bids will be ac- 
cepted until June 8, 1956. Bids to be made 
should be sent to Mrs. Carolyn W. Field 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, giving 
price to be bid on each item desired, name 
of person or library to be billed, and place 
items are to be sent. A small charge will 
be made for packing and postage. 

Items bought by individuals must be 
paid for in cash or by check (if bidder 
is registered at Conference) at the time of 
the Auction. Libraries may be billed later. 
So bring the money or authorization from 
your library so you can make your bid for 
one of the treasures. 

This project will appeal to those who 
recognize the need for a positive action in 
the recruiting of children’s librarians; who 
wish to honor Frederic G. Melcher who 
has done so much for the library profes- 
sion; and who would like to acquire a 
rare book or an original illustration. 

For further information, contact Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Field, Coordinator of Work 
with Children, The Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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The Library Uses Radio 


Erste A. Grina 
Librarian, Fergus Falls Public Library 


“News and Interviews” with Don Keith 
of Radio Station KGDE, Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota, has provided us with a regular spot 
on the air for over two years. The response 
traceable to it makes us feel that it is a 
useful form of publicity for the library, 
though it does take considerable time and 
thought. On several occasions requests for 
a book have come in by telephone before 
the program was over. 

One of our patrons recently remarked, 
“Shirley is always telling us on the radio 
about all that the library has, but I think 
maybe I’m going to stump her today. Do 
you have a book of quilting patterns?” We 
did! 

The program is a fifteen-minute Saturday- 
morning feature on which spokesmen for 
local activities, generally of a civic nature, 
are interviewed by the MC, Don Keith of 
the KGDE staff. The library is the only 
organization which has the opportunity of 
being heard every week. Perhaps this is 
because we are a public service with a story 
to tell; but I think it is also due to the fact 
that we have on our library staff a person, 
Shirley Wanderwerff, who can do the telling 
in a friendly, informal, and interesting way. 
Then we are fortunate in having an MC 
who is an enthusiastic library user and com- 
mercial sponsors who consider our efforts 
worthy of their cooperation. 

Our portion of the time is usually about 
five minutes. We find that this length has 
advantages because it allows us to cover 
about as much material as we have time to 
prepare. It also keeps us on our toes to 
make every word count. 

In selecting material we keep in mind that 
at 9:45 on Saturday morning our audience 
is probably composed mainly of housewives 
—though we have reports of farmers listen- 
ing in their barns, travelers in their cars, 
and even patients in the dentist’s chair. 


We also try to make our programs timely 
and related to activities in the community. 
A recent program on landscaping and gar- 
dening books has put into circulation prac- 
tically every title we own on the subject. 
During the Christmas season we have fea- 
tured books on making gifts and decora- 


tions, collections of holiday stories and plays, 
and such special cookbooks asThe Christmas 
Cookie Book by Pasley. About spring clean- 
ing time books on remodeling and interior 
decorating are appropriate. A flower show 
in the city makes books on growing and 
arranging flowers timely. A  sportmen’s 
show suggests many titles — as also do the 
opening of the golf, camping, and fishing 
seasons. 

In between we use some of the new fiction 
titles and also explain some of the library 
services such as inter-library loans, the 
use of the Readers’ Guide to locate articles 
in magazines, and the value of Subscription 
Books Bulletin to those contemplating pur- 
chase of encyclopedias. 

Occasionally a guest is invited to partici- 
pate in telling of some special use of library 
materials. A young farm lad who was bor- 
rowing many books on insects was induced 
to tell how his hobby of collecting insect 
specimens has led to a special assignment of 
watching for army worm moths for a gov- 
ernment agency. Children who had visited 
our book week exhibit were interviewed. 
A Camera Club member discussed a salon 
exhibit of amateur photography which was 
on view at the library. 

For advice on script writing and many 
other aspects of radio broadcasting, we have 
found Frances G. Nummaker’s book, The 
Library Broadcasts, very helpful. It is pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


Each week a carefully prepared script is 
typed in duplicate, with suggested questions 
and remarks for the MC’s use alternating 
with the remarks of the library spokesman. 
Sometimes, in order to gain a more natural 
sounding conversation, the script is limited 
to brief notes; but unless this is expertly 
handled it may result in digressions and a 
loss of emphasis on what is really im- 
portant. 

In addition to this regular radio feature, 
Station KGDE has been generous in using 
our spot announcements. We send them a 
new supply of five or six each month. For 
this we use many of the suggestions sent 
out by ALA, adapting them to our own 
situation. 





Saint Ansgar Hospital Service 


Hexen R. Evren 
Assistant, Moorhead Public Library 


St. Ansgar Hospital of Moorhead, Min- 
nesota is a sixty bed hospital. It has an 
obstetrical, a medical, and a surgical floor. 


The Moorhead Public Library started 
serving St. Ansgar’s Hospital on December 
12, 1946. Our bookmobile driver delivers 
the current magazines and other material 
every Thursday morning, and we visit the 
hospital every Thursday afternoon. With 
a book cart which was made by our janitor, 
we transport books and magazines from 
room to room. If we receive a special re- 
quest from a patient or staff member or a 
telephone request during the week, we send 
the material at once. 


At the request of the Franciscan Sisters, 
who operate the hospital, we use Best Sellers, 
a book list published by the University of 
Scranton, as our guide. Our selection in- 
cludes biography, travel, humor, historical 
novels, light fiction, westerns, and mysteries. 
We buy only the books listed as I & II in 
Best Sellers. Since many of these are not 
suitable for patients, our selection is limited 
but has proved satisfactory. 

The patients on the medical floor are 
our best readers. This is only natural, as they 
are usually at the hospital longest. The 
orthopedic patients are next. Surgical pa- 
tients usually want magazines or short 
stories. We do not circulate books in isola- 
tion rooms nor wards. 

Westerns, mysteries, light love stories and 
humor are the books best liked by the 
patients. Zane Grey will never lose his 
popularity, nor will Erle Stanley Gardner. 
Men patients usually want westerns or mys- 
teries, but also enjoy sea stories. We have 
quite a few patients from a local rest home 
who like books with a religious background, 
such as Papa was a Preacher by Alyene 
Porter, and Rural Parish by Anna Gebhard. 
What Prayer can Do, published by Guide- 
posts, and Erling Rolfsrud’s Gopher Tails 
for Papa are very popular among both 
young and old. Dorothea Kopplin’s Some- 
thing to Live by is also in demand. Grand- 
ma Moses is a favorite among our older 
readers. Spock’s Baby and Child Care is 
in constant use on the obstetrical floor. Thyra 
Bjorn’s Papa’s Wife, Irving Stone’s Love is 


Eternal, and Frances Patton’s Good Morn- 
ing, Miss Dove are favorites. 


National Geographic takes the lead in 
magazines, followed closely by Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Collier’s. Better Homes and 
Gardens, American Home, and Good 
Housekeeping are the favorites among 
women. Life is popular with both men and 
women. 

After nearly ten years of library service 
at the hospital, it is still necessary to explain 
to many of our patients that the service is 
free. Most of the patients are from Clay 
County, Minnesota, and Cass County, North 
Dakota, and have never used any library 
facilities. Often the first reaction of the pa- 
tient to books is “No,” but after we ex- 
plain that the service is free and tell a little 
about what we have, he changes his mind. 
Recently I approached a man about fifty- 
five years old who “didn’t care a hoot about 
reading.” “Well,” I said, “you mean you 
wouldn’t even like a western by Zane 
Grey?” The patient replied, “Haven’t read 
Zane Grey since I was a kid. How many do 
you have? What titles? How many can I 
keep?” On Saturday I met his doctor, who 
said “You really gave my patient in No. 22 
something to do. He is having a good time 
reading.” I have found it doesn’t pay to 
say, “Would you like some books or maga- 
zines?” Instead I say, “What book or 
magazine would you like?” When a pa- 
tient is too sick to read the day I visit, I 
leave something for him, if the nurse recom- 
mends it. It takes a lot of patience on the 
part of the librarian in many cases, but 
sometimes the fussiest patient is really the 
most appreciative. 


Plastic jackets have helped to keep the 
books attractive. We use wallpaper dust 
jackets with plastic covers to make the 
older books more appealing and now they 
are read almost every week. 

The hospital staff of St. Ansgar is very 
co-operative. I eat my noon meal on Thurs- 
days at the hospital with them, and am 
invited to their social functions during the 
year. That helps us to know each other 
better. The staff members prepare the pa- 
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tients for my coming by telling them, “To- 
day is library day. The librarian will be 
here soon.” Our book cart is housed in 
a room where there is also a small book 
case furnished by the hospital for overflow. 
During Hospital Week we have a library 
display to make the visitors aware of the 
service given by the public library. 

In 1951 the Quota Club of Fargo, North 
Dakota, gave us a ceiling projector and 
some films which include biography, adven- 
ture, fiction, classics and popular children’s 
books. This projector can be used by bed- 
ridden patients either at the hospital or in 
their homes. We have several copies of 
braille magazines which were given us and 
which we have circulated several times. 

We have been quite fortunate in not los- 
ing too many books. Patients sometimes 
take them home, but then usually return 
them to the library or the bookmobile. Ev- 
ery time I lend a book, I stress that the 
book is to remain at the hospital when 
the patient leaves. For a small child through 
third and fourth grade, I leave a note for 
the parents explaining that the books are 
library property, loaned free of charge, but 
must be left in the child’s room when he 
leaves. This has proved very satisfactory. 

Our records are kept at the library, and 
a monthly report is sent to the hospital. 

I feel that the hospital program is very 
valuable to the library. No advertising is 
better than bringing hours of pleasure to a 
sick person. Patients tell their friends of the 
service of the library. We get new bor- 
rowers at both the public library and the 








8. L.A. Scholarship 


Mary Louise Will (B.S. Macalester College, 1956) of Mapleton, Minnesota, 
is the recipient of one of two scholarships awarded by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation on June 6 at the annual convention in Pittsburgh. Miss Will plans to 
study for her master’s degree in library science at Simmons College, Boston. 


bookmobile through people who came in 
contact with the library for the first time 
in the hospital. 

We never know how much service of 
this kind really means to a patient. A year 
ago we had an interesting example of in- 
troducing the right book to the right patient. 
Mrs. Olga Woldahl of Hawley, Minnesota 
had been a patient for several weeks when, 
jokingly, I brought her a child’s book, 
Betsy-Tacy and Tib, to look at as I was 
making my rounds. When I returned to 
pick it up and give her what she really 
wanted, I didn’t pick it up. The author, 
Maud Hart Lovelace, and Mrs. Woldahl 
were born and grew up in the same town, 
Mankato, Minnesota. Later I brought all 
the books Mrs. Lovelace had written, and 
also her present address. Mrs. Woldahl and 
Mrs. Lovelace started corresponding. 

In October Mrs. Woldahl while visiting 
in Minneapolis, turned on TV, and caught a 
program on which Mrs. Lovelace was being 
introduced. She was to be at Dayton’s the 
next day autographing books. Mrs. Woldahl 
writes “I found myself in line next day and, 
after standing for almost an hour, I finally 
got to Maud. So after fifty-five years we 
were face to face again, and when I told 
her who I was, I’m afraid there were those 
who had to wait longer than I did, as the 
embracing and recalling old days had to 
go on in spite of the time and the place. 
I wish you could see my autographed copy 
of Betsy's Wedding.” 

An incident of this kind really shows us 
that hospital library service pays. 














Visual Aids in Blue Earth County 


Mrs. MarcAareET LEONARD CROSWELL 


Librarian, Blue Earth County Library 


Our first venture into the realm of Vis- 
ual Aids was made in 1952, with the pur- 
chase of a filmstrip projector and one 
hundred filmstrips. Mr. Brower, then 
Visual Aids Consultant of the Minnesota 
Department of Education, was our first 
adviser. Mr. Arnold, Visual Aids Director 
of the Mankato Public Schools, also was 
very helpful in evaluating the various ma- 
chines available for purchase. Subse- 
quently four additional projectors, two re- 
cord players, and a motion picture projec- 
tor with sound were purchased. The or- 
iginal filmstrip projector was equipped with 
a slide attachment, which has been most 
popular. 

The first choice of filmstrips and records 
was geared to the interests and needs of 
school children. Later, material of adult 
interest was added. Colored filmstrips have 
proved more popular than the black and 
white, the latter, regardless of subject 
matter, being the last ones to be checked 
out. The cost of filmstrips varies from 
$2.50 to $6.00. Often a lower price may 
be misleading, since there may be fewer 
frames in each roll. A $6.00 filmstrip 
may contain from forty-nine to sixty 
frames, and a $3.00 one, twenty-four 
frames. The decision must be made on 
the subject matter and the type of pic- 
tures, whether they be photographs or 
drawings, action or still life. The wear 
and tear on filmstrips is heavy; they can 
easily be damaged while being threaded 
into the projector, being wound, or being 
rewound for return to the container. A 
$6.00 filmstrip wears no longer than a 
$3.00 film, so caution must be exercised 
in the selection. 

The motion picture projector selected 
was an Eastman Pageant, 16 mm. with 
sound. This machine is easy to operate, 
being simple in mechanism and practically 
fool-proof. It is packed in a portable case, 
and not too heavy to carry. 

All machines and material are accessible 
to any responsible adult or group in our 
county jurisdiction. A competent operator 
must be assured us. This has encouraged 
many of our rural teachers to enroll in 


the Visual Aids course at the Mankato 
State Teachers College. 

Due to the cost of motion picture films 
with sound, we do not purchase, circulate, 
nor schedule actual films. We lend the 
projector and help our patrons locate free 
and inexpensive films. In addition to Ed- 
ucator’s Guide to Free Films, and the list 
in School Library Materials, issued monthly 
by the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, we keep a file with subjects and titles 
of films, and addresses of the firms issuing 
them. The rest is up to the individual 
borrowers. 

The first record player purchased was 
one to play all types of records—45, 78, 
and 33-1/3 rpm. A player of this type 
is practically a “must,” as selection of rec- 
ords cannot be confined to any one speed. 
However, as 78 rpm records are usually 
breakable, and long playing records are 
the highest in price, we next purchased 
an automatic Victrola 45 phonograph. The 
45 rpm records are, whenever their selec- 
tion is possible, the most practical for 
county library use. They are less expensive, 
unbreakable, compact, and easier to store. 
All records are carefully checked at time 
of issue, and when returning them, bor- 
rowers must pay for any breakage or 
damage. 

Numerous schools have purchased their 
own filmstrip projectors and record play- 
ers, and borrow only the filmstrips and 
records. We have seen children in rural 
schools playing musical games, and rhythm 
dancing to music from records furnished 
by their county library. Parents have ap- 
preciated being shown films and filmstrips 
at mothers’ clubs and P.T.A.’s, especially 
on being told they can find a wider field 
of material, free of charge at their county 
library. 

Of course the librarians find many head- 
aches in the circulation of visual aids. The 
demand for colored filmstrips cannot always 
be satisfied because certain topics are not 
yet available in color. Also, not wishing to 
duplicate titles, librarians are hard pressed 
to find a wide enough variety of strips. 
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Conflicts arise on booking of machines; 
teachers request them on the spur of the 
moment; projectors and materials are not 
returned when due, thus inconveniencing 
the person scheduled to receive them 
next. Machines are returned out of order, 
especially with broken bulbs. If the li- 
brarians do not check the bulbs each time, 
the next patron may take the machine 
home, discover the bad bulb, and have to 
return the machine for repairs. Thus sev- 
eral days’ time, and considerable mileage, 
are lost. And who decides who ruined the 
bulb? Did it die of natural causes, or was 
the machine jolted or subjected to sudden 
changes in temperature? Filmstrips may 
be returned ragged and torn from im- 
proper threading, and often are rewound 
in reverse. Records may come back broken, 
cracked, or warped; a record album may 
be returned incomplete, or with one or 
two records damaged. One teacher placed 
several records on the back seat of her 
car, and the hot afternoon sun softened 
and warped them beyond any further use. 
Another patron left an album of records 
on the radiator. For all the damages men- 
tioned, librarians must collect the cost of 
replacement. 

We accept the theory that services can- 
not be measured by circulation figures; 





University, June 1. 


thirty-two years. 





Personal 


David R. Watkins, Principal Librarian in the Reference Department of the University of 
Minnesota Library since 1953, resigned to become head of the Reference Department at Yale 


Mr. Watkins, President of the Minnesota Library Association in 1955, had served on 
several committees, aiding Minnesota public libraries in many ways. 


Betty Hahn, head of the circulation department at the Rochester Public Library since 
1947, joined the staff of the Minneapolis Public Library system a few months ago. 


Keith W. Warne has assumed a position on the Rochester Public Library staff. Formerly 
a member of the staff of the University of Nebraska Library, Mr. Warne will serve as refer- 
ence librarian, succeeding Gina Bakken who resigned recently. 

Mrs. Ruth Fering has been named head librarian at the New Ulm Public Library. Mrs. 
Fering has been acting librarian since the death of Erna Holzinger last October. 

Mrs. E. W. Edwards, for eight years librarian of the Redwood Falls Public Library, re- 


signed her position April 1 to live in California. Mrs. Bernard Worsech and Jane Salzwedel 
will have charge of the library until a permanent librarian is selected. 


Mrs. John G. Strenge will succeed Mary-cay Earhart as librarian of the Pipestone Public 
Library. Miss Earhart resigned to make her home in Moorhead. 


Mrs. Flora Kurz Logeais ended a long period of service to the people of Annandale when 
she resigned in March. She had been the librarian of the Annandale Association Library for 


besides, how can figures be counted when 
a single use of the projector may reach 
a group of thirty or forty people? These 
groups may be rural schools, 4-H Clubs, 
Farmers Union, Farm Bureau, women’s 
study clubs, mother’s clubs, P.T.A.’s, or 
church groups. 


We believe that visual aids stimulate 
reading of books — curiosity or the desire 
to widen one’s horizon are often aroused. 
Here correlation is the library’s challenge. 
A film may call to mind a book or pam- 
phlet on the same subject, or a book may 
suggest both films and records. Correla- 
tion is an endless circle, one to be kept 
rolling. 

We have weathered the Davy Crockett 
era, and widened the avenue of reading 
with titles such as Great American Trail 
Blazers, The Opening of the West, and 
Social and Community Life on the Wilder- 
ness Frontier. 

We are now compiling a list of cor- 
related materials, the subjects chosen from 
the rural school curriculum. This list cor- 
relates books, pictures, pamphlets, records, 
filmstrips, and films. Every day some new 
title is brought to our attention. We know 
that the final benefits will make us forget 
the headaches. 














Library Hosts P. T. A. 


EstHer M. REINKE 


Librarian, Buckham Memorial Library, Faribault 


One of the most effective public relations 
activities carried out in the Faribault Pub- 
lic Library was the occasion when we in- 
vited a Parent-Teacher Association group 
to hold their regular monthly meeting in 
the library. It was an evening meeting so 
that the fathers as well as the mothers 
could be present. 

The meeting could have been held more 
conveniently (for us) in the library audi- 
torium, but we wanted to have as much 
library atmosphere as possible. Therefore 
we carried chairs (one hundred in all) up 
to the reference room on the second flor, 
and proceeded with our plans. It was nec- 
essary to rearrange the room, so the 
study tables were placed along the walls 
and filled with attractive displays to call 
attention to books discussed on the pro- 
gram. The chairs were set in a semicircle 
to keep the room more informal in ap- 
pearance. On each chair were placed a 
bibliography entitled “As The Twig Is 
Bent,” and a booklet listing titles of good 
books for children. Copies of our annual 
report were distributed as well. 


The president of the library board wel- 
comed the group. The librarian discussed 
the list of books, titles specifically chosen 
for their value in parental guidance. They 
included How To Help Your Child in 
School, by Mary and Lawrence Frank; 
Our Children Today, edited by Mrs. S. 
M. Gruenberg and the staff of the Child 
Study Association of America; Develop- 
ing Your Child’s Personality, by Gelolo 
McHugh; and many others. Some of the 
parents found the list very helpful and, 
during the weeks and months following, 


read each book listed. 


Another staff member gave an interest- 
ing and lively talk on the services of the 
library. By illustrating the services with 
humorous incidents experienced in a typi- 
cal work day, she kept the talk entertain- 
ing but lucid, and it was a huge success 
with the audience. Our part of the pro- 
gram supplemented musical numbers and 
the regular business meeting of the organ- 
ization, but the time was sufficient to 
fulfill the purpose of the evening. 


All of the library staff remained after 
closing hours, and board members and 
their wives and husbands also were hosts 
for the evening. When the P.T.A. meeting 
adjourned the parents and teachers were 
escorted through the library, being given 
ample opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the staff and library and to register 
for library cards. Guests expressed their 
gratitude for the guided tour of the build- 
ing and for the specific invitation which 
brought them to the library. Many re- 
marked that they had wanted to use the 
library, but had just never started. The 
evening culminated in a refreshment hour 
in charge of the P.T.A. mothers. Results: 
some new and enthusiastic users of the li- 
brary; friendlier feeling toward the li- 
brary; and greater awareness of library 
facilities and services. 


The following note from the president 
of the P.T.A. expressed the enthusiasm of 
the group for the meeting: “We heartily 
join in one great chorus of ‘thank yous’ 
for your splendid hospitality and informa- 
tional as well as inspirational program.” 

Since our purpose was to get people 
into the library, this type of program was 
almost predestined to succeed. We do not 
believe that the same program given to 
the P.T.A. group in the school building, 
could have produced the results that this 
did. 

However, since we could not invite all 
the P.T.A. groups to meet at the library, 
staff members have at various times gone 
to the schools to publicize the library serv- 
ices. Programs were presented by one 
of the librarians and a board member, to 
the P.T.A. organizations of the Sacred 
Heart and St. Lawrence Catholic schools, 
and to the Peace Lutheran group. The 
children’s librarian has spoken to various 
parent-teacher groups as well as to all the 
grades at the Immaculate Conception 
School, illustrating her talks with books of 
special value to each grade. 

For the past several years we have also 
cooperated with the schools by inviting 
the elementary teachers to come and ex- 
amine book displays we set up in our audi- 
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torium, so that they could make a better 
selection of titles when requisitioning 
books for their classroom libraries. Re- 
freshments were served to make the affairs 
more sociable. At times our books have 
been supplemented by displays contributed 
by one or two booksellers. 

At various times we have had open 
house for teachers during the fall work- 
shop period. The English teachers were 


invited as a group; all library reference 
materials of special value and interest to 
them were displayed on a table, and the 
librarian discussed these materials with 
them. Again, coffee was served. It was 
an opportunity for the teachers, especially 
the new ones, to find out what was avail- 
able at their public library, and it brought 
them to the library at the beginning of 
the school year. 








P. E.R. A. Retirement 


The 1955 Minnesota State Legislature enacted a number of important 
amendments to the Public Employees Retirement Act. A major change per- 
tained to the duties and responsibilities of department heads in reporting em- 
ployees for membership. The text of all such amendments may be found in 
Laws 1955, Chapter 353, which went into effect on July 1, 1955. 


All governmental subdivisions, as defined and enumerated in section 353.01, 
subdivision 6 of the act, not covered by the terms thereof previous to July 1, 
1955, became operative under and subject to the provisions of said law effective 
on that date, July 1, 1955. This coverage was automatic without the necessity of 
any action whatever on the part of the governing body. This includes every 
county, city, village, town, school district and the one borough in the state. 


On and after July 1, 1955 every public employee on the payroll of a govern- 
mental subdivision, if not already affiliated with the association and regardless 
of age, should have been reported for membership and the following are ex- 
empted only: 


1. Elective officials, that is, those elected by a vote of the people on whose 
part membership is always optional and not compulsory. 


2. Employees who are required to contribute to any other pension, relief 
or retirement fund established for the benefit of officers and employees of a 
governmental subdivision, such as some policemen, firemen and teachers. 


Salary deductions must be reported once each month on account of every 
eligible public employee at the rate of 494 of the monthly earnings up to $400.00 
per month as contemplated in section 353.04 of the retirement act. Forms for 
this purpose, as well as blanks necessary in reporting employees for membership, 
will be supplied upon request. 


Under section 353.11, subdivision 3 of the law, members have the right to 
buy back deductions with interest based on any public service earnings received, 
or State of Minnesota employment, rendered prior to actual affiliation. In this 
way a member may gain a larger contributory credit toward annuity upon 
retirement. 


O. M. OuspIcIAN 


Secretary, 
Public Employees Retirement Association 
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Harotp G. RussELi 


1889 - 1956 


On Tuesday, April 24, 1956, Harold G. 
Russell, Associate Professor and Assistant 
Director of Libraries at the University of 
Minnesota, passed away quietly, in the 
evening, after spending the day at the li- 
brary, as usual. For thirty-six years he 
had served the University of Minnesota 
faithfully, having been called to Minnea- 
polis by James T. Gerould, Librarian of 
the University, immediately following his 
service in World War I. 

Harold G. Russell was born in Potsdam, 
New York, November 5, 1889. After ob- 
taining his Bachelor’s Degree from Hobart 
College, Geneva, New York, he went on 
to obtain a professional degree in Library 
Science at the New York State Library 
School in Albany, in 1917. This was the 
school founded by Melvil Dewey, as the 
first U. S. library school, which later be- 
came the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Russell’s professional career began 
as an assistant in book selection for the 
New York State Library, followed by a 
period of military service during which he 
organized the library at the U. S. Marine 
barracks at Paris Island, South Carolina. 
In 1919, Mr. Russell came to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as head of the Library’s 
Circulation Department. In 1921, he be- 
gan an 11-year period of service as Head of 
the Library’s Order and Binding Depart- 
ment. From 1932 to 1952, Mr. Russell was 
Chief Reference Librarian for the Univer- 
sity. In October, 1952, he was appointed 
Assistant Director of Libraries for Collec- 
tions and Bibliographic Services. 

In 1924, Mr. Russell began teaching Li- 
brary Science, in addition to his other 
duties, and served as Instructor and Assis- 
tant Professor from 1924 to 1944. Since 
1944, his rank has been that of Associate 
Professor. Under Mr. Frank K. Walter 
and E. W. McDiarmid, Mr. Russell served 
as the senior department head in the 
Library’s organization, contributing con- 
stantly, through his extensive knowledge 
of reference sources and research materials, 


to the development of the Library’s research 
collections. 

Throughout his professional career Mr. 
Russell was active in local, state, and na- 
tional library associations. For the Amer- 
ican Library Association he served re- 
spectively on its Membership Committee, 
its Nominating Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the Council, its governing body 
since 1950. In 1939-40, he was Chairman 
of the committee to revise the Interlibrary 
Loan Code for the Association. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s work for the Association of College 
and Research Libraries included active 
participation in discussion meetings spon- 
sored by this group and the Chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Needed Refer- 
ence Tools. 

Locally, Mr. Russell had been President 
of the Twin City Library Club and an 
active member of the Minnesota Library 
Association, and its Reference Section, 
which he helped to organize and direct, as 
its first chairman. For many years he 
was also a member of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. He is listed in the 
Directory of American Scholars and Who’s 
Who in Librarianship. 

Along with his teaching and administra- 
tive responsibilities, Mr. Russell had au- 
thored perhaps a dozen or 15 articles and 
reviews in professional periodicals. He is 
also the author of “Foreign Dealers: A 
Study of the Book Trade” and (with B. 
E. Moen and R. H. Shove) “The Use of 
Books and Libraries,” the text developed 
for the University course by that name, 
which recently came out in its 8th edition, 
as a publication of the University of Min- 
nesota Press. 

Mr. Russell’s entire career was charac- 
terized by a selfless devotion to the high- 
est traditions of the profession of librarian- 
ship. His ideals for library service at the 
University of Minnesota, and his influence 
among his many former students who have 
gone on to library positions elsewhere, 
will continue for many years to come. 

E. B. STanrorp 
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Mrs. Haze J. Hatcrim 


1956 


1886 - 


On Sunday, February 19, 1956, Mrs. 
Hazel J. Halgrim, former Librarian of Thief 
River Falls, passed away. She had resigned 
her position in 1953, and at the time of her 
death was living with her brother-in-law 
and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fredericks, 
at Medical Lake, Washington. Born at 
Inwood, Iowa, she came to Thief River 
Falls in rgor. 

She became Librarian at Thief River 
Falls in the mid-twenties. A news item in 
the December, 1925 issue of Library Notes 
and News reports a book talk she gave at 
the regular meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. Her name and that of the local 
library are practically synonymous, since it 
was during her tenure of more than twenty- 
five years that library service was developed 
in that community. 

Her enthusiasm, vision, and imagination, 
together with an appreciation for books, a 
love for people, and a spirit of public serv- 
ice, were the qualities necessary for a suc- 
cessful pioneering job. Clara F. Baldwin, 
Director of Libraries, recognized this, and 
chose Mrs. Halgrim’s library as a good field 
for an experiment in expanding service to 
the county by supplementing the small local 
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book collection with traveling library serv- 
ice. The idea worked, and in 1929 Penning- 
ton County became the eleventh in Min- 
nesota to receive library service. That same 
year the County Commissioners appropri- 
ated funds to carry on the county work, 
which they continue to do to the present 
time. 

Mrs. Halgrim was elected President of 
the Minnesota Library Association in 1940. 
She had previously served as Secretary in 
1928 and was on various committees in the 
intervening years. She was especially active 
in the Small Public Libraries Section. A 
paper she prepared and read before the 
Association in 1928 on “Methods of With- 
drawing Books” was published in Library 
Notes and News for December of that year, 
and the principles set forth are pertinent for 
present day small public library adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs. Halgrim was an ardent lover of 
nature, and one of her greatest joys was 
sharing her cabin in the Northwest Angle 
with her friends. No recollection of her life 
would be complete without mention of her 
generous hospitality to those who shared 
this experience. 

Retia E. Havens 
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District Meetings of the Minnesota 
Library Association, 1956 


Erana M. STapLer 


First Vice-President, Minnesota Library Association 


“Working Together for Better Minnesota 
Libraries” was the theme of the five district 
meetings of the Minnesota Library Associ- 
ation held this spring, in Winona on April 
25, Windom on April 27, Hutchinson on 
May 4, Buhl on May g, and Thief River 
Falls on May 11. Attendance at the meet- 
ings was 52 at Winona, 35 at Windom, 52 
at Hutchinson, 69 at Buhl, and 30 at Thief 
River Falls. The Kinney Public Library was 
a co-sponsor of the meeting at Buhl. 


The programs at all meetings were simi- 
lar in pattern and were planned by Emily 
L. Mayne, Acting Director for Public 
Libraries in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Erana M. Stadler, First Vice- 
President of MLA and Librarian of the 
Free Public Library, Owatonna. Each morn- 
ing session began with the usual coffee 
hour, which is a pleasant opportunity to 
renew old acquaintances and to meet other 
librarians and trustees for the first time. 


In her talk, “We Chart Trends for Library 
Development in Minnesota,” Miss Mayne 
brought a wealth of information to the 
group by outlining the services now avail- 
able, the potential income of each county, the 
problems to be met, and suggestions for 
ways of cooperation which could bring 
better library service to all the people of 
Minnesota. The facts were particularly 
stressed for the area in which the meeting 
was being held. 


Robert Rohlf, Legislative Chairman of 
MLA and Librarian of the East Lake 
Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
gave a stimulating and informative talk on 
the proposed state aid legislation, reporting 
how the bill had fared in the last two legis- 
lative sessions and what might be done to 
insure its passage in the next session. He 
also incorporated in his talk the effect the 
passage of the federal library services bill 
might have on state aid in Minnesota. It 
was a particular thrill to receive, at the 
Buhl meeting, the telegram announcing that 
the federal bill had passed the House on 
May 8.with a good majority. 


At all of the meetings except one there 
were legislators in attendance as special 
guests of MLA. The interest and helpful 
advice of these men can be of inestimable 
value in the next session of the legislature. 


The buzz sessions which followed the 
morning presentations were lively, and at 
times it seemed that everyone was buzzing 
at the same time. Willingness to cooperate 
and consideration of practical ways to do so 
were apparent in all of the groups. Partici- 
pants indicated on sheets distributed to 
them the counties with which they thought 
their own counties could best work in 
future development. 


The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
panel discussions on the trustee’s responsi- 
bility, moderated by the Vice-President. 
MLA’s faithful President, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, 
a trustee of the Red Wing Public Library, 
attended all of the meetings and took part 
in the panel discussions. Other participants 
were: Mrs. W. F. Braasch, Rochester 
trustee, Edward M. Davis, Winona trustee, 
and Willard J. Donahue, Waseca County 
Librarian, at Winona; Mrs. A. J. Gag, 
Marshall-Lyon County trustee, Mrs. M. W. 
Malone, Windom trustee, and Edwin J. 
Hughes, Martin County Librarian, at Win- 
dom; Mrs. Lester Bangtson, Willmar 
trustee and President of the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion, Mrs. Henry M. Wilson, St. Cloud 
trustee and Second Vice-President of MLA, 
and J. Archer Eggen, St. Paul Librarian, at 
Hutchinson; and Mrs. Wilfred Johnson, 
Warren trustee, Warren Dodds, Moorhead 
trustee, and Mrs. Cleo Thompson, Crook- 
ston Librarian, at Thief River Falls. The 
panel was omitted at the Buhl-Kinney 
meeting. 

Some of the questions considered were: 
What are important qualifications for a 
good trustee? Are there particular skills or 
knowledge that should be represented on 
every library board? What is the best size 
for a board? Are standing committees good 
or bad? What should be the relationship 
between the board and the librarian? Do 
we ask for enough money to give the tax- 
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payer his money’s worth? Are ALA stand- 
ards used in determining the budget? Is the 
library building adequate for the needs of 
the community today? Is there a plan for 
building improvement or expansion? How 
can trustees help in recruiting young people 
to the library profession? 

There was a good deal of difference of 
opinion on some of these subjects, and it 
was not the intention to secure unanimity. 
It is evident that library boards can work 
successfully in a number of different pat- 
terns. Much will have been accomplished if 
trustees indulge in a little critical self- 
examination of the boards on which they 
serve. It was suggested that participation in 
district, state and national conferences is one 
of the best ways to obtain the vision and 
information needed to be an effective 
trustee. It was recommended that all trustees 
become familiar with the manual published 
by their own Association and with 4 Hand- 
book for Library Trustees, by Marian Man- 
ley, published by R. R. Bowker in 1955. 

Careful arrangements were made for the 
district meetings by the local chairmen, and 
the librarians and the trustees in the com- 
munities which acted as hosts merit the 
thanks of the Association for making their 
facilities available. 

Ray Gordon of the American News Serv- 
ice and Lyle Bixby of St. Paul Book and 
Stationery had displays of new books at all 
the meetings, and O. E. Andreen of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. exhibited at Buhl and Thief 
River Falls. The book drawings, to which 





Yourself, and Vote” program. 





Register, Inform Yourself, and Vote! 


Plans for helping librarians to participate in the nationwide effort to increase 
voting in the November elections are being put forward by the American Library 
Association, one of more than 100 national groups in the 1956 “Register, Inform 


In addition to each library’s own resources, pamphlet materials and a special 
poster are available from the American Heritage Foundation, co-ordinator of the 
campaign, at 11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


E. G. Stallard of Doubleday & Co. also 
made a contribution, were a welcome addi- 
tion to the meetings and brought people 
back to the afternoon sessions on time. 

For your Vice-President, getting out into 
the various sections of the state was a very 
satisfying, if somewhat strenuous, experi- 
ence. The strongest impression which re- 
mains is of the really critical need for library 
field workers or consultants. In Minnesota, 
as everywhere, people living in the rural, 
sparsely settled areas want books and in- 
formation. Skilled leadership is needed to 
help them find the best and most economical 
means to secure library service for their 
particular situations. 

The co-chairmen of this year’s district 
meetings are aware that to some members 
of MLA the program may have looked like 
“the same old stuff”; but it is only by talk- 
ing about “the same old stuff” and keeping 
everlastingly at it, that progress is eventually 
made. In many states library associations 
talked for years, and their members worked 
like Trojans for years, before state aid be- 
came a reality. Many hours of work have 
already gone into the Minnesota state aid 
program, and the help of every member of 
MLA is needed to face the challenge ahead. 
Now that the federal library services bill 
seems to have a good chance of passage, 
which heightens the possibilities of securing 
state aid in Minnesota, perhaps future dis- 
trict meetings can be concerned with “some 
brand new stuff.” It is exciting to con- 
template. 
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Focusing Attention on the Library 


A concentrated effort is being made this 
year to cement the relations between the 
librarian, the library board, the Library 
Club, and the community of Detroit Lakes. 
The purpose of this effort is to focus at- 
tention on the library as it is, and to point 
out ways in which the community could 
improve it. It is being accomplished by 
a series of three programs scheduled by 
the Library Club women, to promote in- 
terest, inspiration, and knowledge about 
libraries in general and the Detroit Lakes 
Public Library in particular. 

The first program, “Know Your Li- 


brary,” was an analytical talk by Mrs. 


Russel Ruud of Moorhead, a former staff 
member of the University of Minnesota 
Library. She explained how to use present 
facilities, and gave specific suggestions on 
what the women could do to improve the 
local library. As a result, the club members 
voted to donate funds for new furnishings; 
to give time, effort and talent for such 
things as keeping a bulletin board; and, 
with the cooperation of the library board, 
to buy plastic covers and files for the mag- 
azine section. 

The second talk was on the topic, 
“Building for the Future Through Good 
Books.” This was given by Dorothy Jef- 
ferson, former Children’s Librarian at 
Winona. She stressed the quality and 
importance of children’s books. As a result 
of her talk, the Damien Society conferred 
with her in choosing one hundred dollars’ 
worth of children’s books to add to the 
library. This is a first step toward starting 
a separate children’s department some time 
in the future. 

The third program, “Trends in Reading,” 
is still on the agenda. It will be given by 
a member of the library board. Through 
it we hope to educate the public to the 
need for gift books to fill the gaps left 
by inadequate tax funds. We hope that 
art clubs will give art books, and drama 
clubs will donate books in that field. 

All of these activities are fully described 
in the two local papers, and we feel that 


our mission, “Focusing Attention on the 
Library,” is being accomplished. 
Mrs. Lowe, BENsHOoF 
Member of Board of Trustees, 
Detroit Lakes Public Library 


Isanti County Library Workshop 


Believing that better library service could 
be given to citizens in outlying commun- 
ities if the interest of station sponsors and 
attendants was increased, the Isanti County 
Library Board decided to arrange a library 
station workshop. 

Invitations were sent to representatives 
selected by the sponsoring agencies in each 
of the eight station areas, as well as to the 
proprietors of the stores where the books 
are located; and the response was good. 
In spite of stormy weather attendance was 
almost 100 per cent. 

The workshop, held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 15, 1955, was preceded by 
a supper in the Wheel Room of the local 
Chuck Wagon Cafe. Mr. L. L. Schaeffer, 
president of the library board, welcomed 
the guests and made introductions, and 
an instrumental quartet supplied enter- 
tainment. Following the meal, guests pro- 
ceeded to the library a short distance away. 
Here talks were given by several board 
members on the history of the county li- 
brary, what the library has to offer, and 
how it seeks to serve all the people of the 
county. Station attendants were recog- 
nized and their helpfulness laudec. An 
informal discussion, led by the librarian, 
brought out ways in which station service 
might be improved. Emphasis was placed 
upon Service and Publicity in the station 
areas. Some suggestions included: making 
the library section attractive and easily 
accessible; providing displays; posting in- 
structions for self-service in the event that 
attendants are occupied; providing request 
lists for books; and talking-up the library 
service in organization meetings and with 
individuals. 

Two county commissioners were pres- 
ent and spoke briefly, reporting that a 
library building fund has been established 
by the county board. At present the village 
of Cambridge provides space for the li- 
brary in the city hall. These quarters are 
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becoming increasingly inadequate, and the 
meeting gave an opportunity to acquaint 
the public with the need for improved 
facilities. 

Already, the workshop has paid off with 
better public relations, renewed interest, 
improved stations, and one new library 
station. 

Burton L. SuNDBERG 
Librarian, 
Isanti County Library, Cambridge 


Library Service Survey 


To aid in the expansion and promotion 
of a service program in our community, 
the library trustees asked if it might be 
possible to have a service map made, which 
would reveal the true story of the library’s 
activities in this area. The ladies of the 
Floral Club, the club that founded the 
first public library in Austin in 1884, 
were willing to undertake this work. To 
make the survey, hours were spent in 
checking the registration records, and files 
which contained each active patron’s name 
were made and typed. A map of the city, 


twenty-six by forty-four inches in size, 
was obtained from the city engineer’s 
office, and was marked with a red dot 


for each registrant. It was a long and 
tedious undertaking, and the ladies worked 
for months before completing it. New 
people registered during these months, 
and they had to be added to the study. 

The survey showed that there were only 
two areas of sparse registration in Austin. 
Upon investigation, we found that these 
were primarily either vacant lots or places 
where occupants were both working and 
did not have time to read. 

After the city map was completed, an 
area survey was taken. The western limit 
was Albert Lea, the northern was Bloom- 
ing Prairie, the eastern, Grand Meadow, 
and the southern, St. Ansgar, Iowa —an 
area forty-four miles in diameter. The 
study showed that the community making 
the greatest use of the library facilities was 
Brownsdale, which had forty-nine regis- 
trants and one Study Club card holder. 

The library now has over 36,000 volumes 
and an adult registration of 7,734. This 
does not include the 4,040 registered in 
the juvenile department nor the fifty-two 
rural schools. The library runneth over 
in all of its facilities. In spite of the obvious 


physical limitations of the library building, 
the Austin Public Library is still serving 
a fast growing community. As the focal 
point of library service, it still gives the 
community inspiration by which daily 
life is enlarged in scope and enriched in 
quality. 

Mase C. Otson 

Librarian, 


Austin Public Library 


County Fair Display 


For the past five years the Marshall-Lyon 
County Library has had a library display 
at the county fair, and comments from visi- 
tors have made the library board and staff 
feel that the time and effort expended 
were amply repaid. 

The only space available to the library 
without charge is a large glass-doored 
case immediately opposite the entrance to 
the Women’s Building. The building 
houses entries of baked and canned foods, 
handwork, and flower displays, in addi- 
tion to booths rented by commercial firms 
for the display of their products. These 
entries are attractive enough to serve as 
a drawing card for all Fair visitors. 

Each year we have tried to have a back- 
ground that will draw attention to the 
fact that the library belongs to all county 
residents, and that its services, free to 
all of them, are varied and numerous. 
This year black letters on interestingly 
shaped pieces of construction paper in 
blending colors were used. At one end 
was displayed a map of Lyon County 
showing in three dimensions all the li- 
brary stations and schools receiving books 
throughout the county with bright-colored 
ribbons outlining the routes taken in servic- 
ing the stations. At the other end was an 
attractive poster giving some of the most 
interesting statistics of the library. 

Book jackets as well as new books were 
used to attract attention, and the staff mem- 
ber present was courteous in discussing 
these books and others not represented. 
Book lists, and also leaflets containing in- 
formation about the library, were distributed. 

The interest of visitors from outside the 
county, as well as of those from within 
the county, was apparently aroused, since 
many questions were asked about the or- 
ganization of a county library. Each staff 
member spent some time at the display, 
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and all agreed that it reached adults in the 
county who would otherwise be unin- 
formed about, and therefore uninterested 
in, their library. 
Mrs. Marcaret B. STEVENS 
Librarian, 


Marshall-Lyon County Library 


Advertise! 


Name one activity of this library that 
is outstanding? And different? And brings 
results? Well— guess we'll have to call 
it Publicity. We figure a town might as 
well not have a library as have one that 
folks don’t know about. So we go all 
out to publicize ours — The St. Peter Pub- 
lic Library. 

This project we try to carry out through 
the medium of a “Library Letter” which 
we write each week telling little things 
about what goes on here. We talk about 
people who come into the library; we make 
stories about our new books and their 
relation to home-town folks; we talk about 
books, books, BOOKS. And we tell about 
our library, too. 

When we get new lighting in the library 
we tell about it; when folks come from 
afar to visit, we tell who they are and 
how-come they visit the library. Some 
old settler has a yarn to spin, so we listen 
and repeat it; someone has a birthday and 
we congratulate him. Just recently an old 
man came in to get the latest National 
Geographic, and, while waiting for it to 
be checked out, remarked that today was 
his birthday. Ninety years old today, Jan- 
uary 4, and still reading magazines. Our 
congratulations old friend! 

Through the “Library Letter” we make 
many friends—at home and afar —and 
through these friends we receive many 
memorial funds with which we purchase 
new books. We're very thankful for this 
result of the column as it brings us many 
of our best books, which we could not 


afford to purchase from our own budget. 
And we're always glad to hear from old 
friends. 


And how do we get this letter circulated, 
you ask? By cooperating, in a news way, 
with the St. Peter Herald, which carries 
our “Library Letter” every week as a news- 
paper and library feature. Think the Good 
Book tells us not to hide our light under 
a bushel. An old gossip tells us we might 
as well be dead as not talked about. And 
we have learned through newspaper ex- 
perience that the value of publicity is 
limitless. Our program has succeeded very 
well, we think, and we hope the idea of 
telling about books and about libraries 
will become more widespread as time 
goes on. 


Mrs. Marjorie M. HaksEckE 
Librarian, 


St. Peter Public Library 


Prints Purchased 


In an attempt to lend atmosphere to the 
reading rooms and in so doing, improve the 
appearance of the Crookston Public Library, 
the librarian purchased five prints: “Scene 
at Le Havre” by Raoul Dufy; “Still Life 
with Fruit” by Paul Cezanne; “Copper 
Bowl with Flowers” by Vincent Van Gogh; 
“Village Street Scene (Anse)” by Maurice 
Utrillo, and “Boats on the Beach” by Claude 
Monet. 

These are framed with strips cut from 
X-ray film containers given by a physician 
on the library Board. The containers made 
very attractive picture frames, and the li- 
brarian reports that the result has been a 
great morale builder. 

The total cost of the project was $6.00o— 
$1.00 for each of the prints, 50c each for the 
rubber cement and the picture hangers. 


Mrs. CLEo THOMPSON 
Librarian, 
Crookston Public Library 





Library School Announcements 


Professor D. D. Berninghausen, Director of 
the Library School at the University of 
Minnesota, announces two innovations in 
the program of the Library School. SLA 
students can now minor in library science, 
and those who do so will be eligible to 
apply for a Graduate Library Assistantship 
as soon as they graduate with a bachelor’s 
degree. Education students with a minor in 
library science are also eligible. 

To qualify for a Graduate Library As- 
sistantship, students who did not take a 
minor in library science should enroll for 
the 15 credits of prerequisite study during a 
summer session. Graduates of colleges other 
than the University of Minnesota may also 
qualify by attending summer sessions. 

John Richards, President of the American 
Library Association, estimates the number 
of unfilled library posts at 10,000. Positions 
in every state and many foreign countries 
are available. Less than 1,400 new librarians 
will be graduated from the 34 accredited 
library schools this year. The Library 
School hopes that these two new features of 
its program will encourage more people to 
enter the library profession. 

A Graduate Library Assistant will work 
20 hours per week in the University of 
Minnesota Library and will receive $1,500 
for 12 months. This will allow him to study 
half-time in the Library School. Usually 
such a student will complete the M.A. in 
library science in two years or less, and will 
have gained experience in library work at 
the same time. 


University of Minnesota 
Library School 
Class Schedule 1956-1957 


Fat 


LS. Use of Books and Libraries 
History of Libraries and Librar- 
ianship 
Library Administration 
Library Practice 
Reference I 
Reading Guidance 
Cataloging I 


L.S. 160 Literature of the Social Sci- 
ences 

L.S. 171 Reading Guidance for Children 

L.S. 175 Publishers and Publishing 

L.S. 176 Communications Media and the 
Library 

L.S, 185 Special Problems 

Evening 62 Reference I 


WINTER 


. I Use of Books and Libraries 
- 53 School Library Management 
. 61 Library Practice 
. 74 Library Materials in the Class- 
room 
S. 154 The Public Library 
S. 155 The College and University 
Library 
. 156 Special Libraries 
- 157 School Library Problems 
S. 161 Literature of the Humanities 
S. 164 Reference Work 
. 165 Advanced Bibliography 
172 Reading Guidance for Adoles- 
cents 
176 Communication Media and the 
Library 
. 184 Cataloging and Classification II 
. 185 Special Problems 
. 266 Bibliography Seminar 
Evening 55 Library Administration 


SPRING 


L.S. 1 Use of Books and Libraries 
L.S. 61 Library Practice 
L.S. 131 Public Library Extension and 
Development 
. 153 History of Books and Printing 
. 162 Literature of the Natural Sci- 
ences 
S. 171 Reading Guidance for Children 
S. 173 Reading Guidance for Adults 
.S. 177 History of Children’s Literature 
. 185 Special Problems 
. 258 Problems in College and Uni- 
versity Librarianship 
. 259 Problems in Public Librarian- 
ship 
S. 266 Bibliography Seminar 
. 272 Children’s and Young People’s 
Work 
Evening 70 Reading Guidance 
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Recent Pamphlets 


Compiled by Maynard Bjorgo, Graduate Student, Library School, University of Minnesota 


A selection of pamphlets prepared for An Institute on Public Library Materials for Adults 
held at the Library School, University of Minnesota, April 12-14, 1956. 


Pamphlets continued to be published in 
increasing numbers in 1955. The following 
list is a selection of them with the needs of 
the medium sized library kept in mind. An 
idea of the scope and qualities of pamphlet 
material is intended to be conveyed by the 
selection. Criteria of selection included 
pertinence to the current scene, authority, 
clarity of writing and attractiveness of 
format. 

The potentialities of pamphlet use would 
be more easily realized if bibliographical 
organization were improved and a better 
system of pamphlet distribution devised. In 
spite of the handicaps of procurement and 
use of pamphlets, they are well worth the 
effort and expense of selecting, ordering 
and organizing, since they are often the only 
source of information on current problems 
and concerns, whether small or large. 

An American policy in Asia, by W. W. 
Rostow. 86p. 1955. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York 16, N. Y. $1.00. Deals 
mainly with China policy, availing itself 
of research by the Center for International 
Studies. 

Asia and Africa in the modern world, ed. 
by S. E. Poplai. 218p. 1955. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. $1.25. Prepared by the 
Asian Relations Organization, a non- 
governmental body of African and Asian 
countries, this pamphlet is valuable not 
only for the facts given, but for its in- 
terpretation of recent events. 

The assault on academic freedom, by Corliss 
Lamont. (Basic pamphlets no. 9) 4op. 
1955. Basic Pamphlets, Box 42, Cathedral 
Station, New York 25, N. Y. roc. Argues 
that membership in any organization 
should not alone disqualify a teacher. 

The attack on our libraries, by James Rorty. 
gp. 1955. American Jewish Committee, 
386 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 7c. 
Reprint of an article in Commentary. At- 
tempts at censorship of libraries have 


eventually rallied community support for 
the freedom to read. 

Automation. (Pamphlet no. 270) 24p. 1955. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 15¢. 
Suggests that labor, management, and 
government plan together to minimize 
the dislocations occasioned by the use of 
automatic controls and electronic com- 
puters in industry. 

Automation and job trends.('Technology and 
employment series no. 3) 28p. 1955. 
Council for Technological Advancement, 
120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Single copy free, additional copies 25¢ 
each. Expresses confidence that consumer 
demand will keep pace with increased 
productivity. 

The case against “right to work” laws. 
172p. 1955. Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 718 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C. $2.00. Outline of the union’s 
objections to laws which in seventeen 
states have forbidden closed and union 
shops. 

Changing patterns in the new South. 116p. 
1954-55. Southern Regional Council, 63 
Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
soc. A collection of articles from New 
South magazine. 

Cigarettes-lung cancer by Pat McGrady. 
(Pamphfet no. 220) 28p. 1955. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 25c. A digest of 
many experts’ findings on the causes of 
lung cancer. 

Comic book regulation, by =. L. Feder. 
(1955 legislative problems no. 2) 64p. 
1955. University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
$1.25. Efforts of civic, religious and pub- 
lishers’ groups to regulate them, and a 
summary of state and federal legislative 
regulatory action. 

Communism’s postwar decade; the gains 
and losses of communist parties in the 
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non-communist world since 1945, by 
Simon Wolin. (New leader Dec. 19, 
1955, sec. 2) 32p. 1955. Tamiment Insti- 
tute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y., Free. Documents the decline in 
numerical strength of the Communist 
parties and their shifts in strategy. 


The Creole Petroleum Corporation in Ven- 
ezuela, by W. C. Taylor and John Linde- 
man. (U. S. business performance abroad. 
Case study no. 4) 116p. 1955. National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
$1.00. The material and social progress 
of its employees. 


Desegregation in the Baltimore city schools. 
32p. 1955. The Maryland Commission on 
Interracial Problems and Relations, 719 
St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Md. Free. 
This report of successful integration offers 
practical suggestions to school boards 
contemplating similar action. 

Facing up to juvenile delinquency. (Package 
library briefs. v. 11, no. 8) 22p. 1955. 
Indiana University, Bureau of Public 
Discussion, Bloomington, Ind. $1.00. Out- 
line guide with bibliography. Popular but 
not superficial. 

Facts about oil. 32p. 1955. American Petro- 
leum Institute, 50 West 5oth Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. Made interesting by ex- 
cellent graphs, drawings, and _photo- 
graphs. No sources mentioned. 

Flooring materials, by B. J. Small. (Small 
homes council F4.6) 8p. 1955. Mumford 
House, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. roc. 

The Fourteenth Amendment and civil 
liberty, by R. A. Edwards. (Freedom 
agenda pamphlets) 46p. 1955. Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 164 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
25c. One of a series of authoritative, care- 
fully written pamphlets on individual 
liberty. Examines the complicated re- 
lations between state and national gov- 
ernment in the protection of civil lib- 
erties. 

Free and inexpensive learning materials. 7th 
ed. 244p. 1956. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, Nashville 4, Tenn. $1.00. 
A very useful list arranged by subjects 
with brief annotations. 

Germany ten years after defeat, by F. E. 

Hirsch. (Behind the headlines v. 15, no. 


1) 18p. 1955. Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 230 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 20c. The author, a 
former political editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, has recently talked with many 
of the leaders he discusses. 


Handbook for the asthmatic. 16p. 1955. 
American Foundation for Allergic Dis- 
eases, 274 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 25c. One of a series on allergic 
ailments, 

How to find out about the United Nations; 
facts about the United Nations and ma- 
terial available. 78p. 1955. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 25c. Guide to a wealth of material 
including books, pamphlets, documents, 
films, and radio and television programs. 


Indian rights and American justice, by 
H. E. Fey. 24p. 1955. Christian Century 
Foundation, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 25c. A reprint of an “eye- 
witness series on the present situation of 
the American Indian” in the Christian 
Century. 

Korean report. Volume Ill. Reports from 
the cabinet ministries of the Republic of 
Korea for 1954. 114p. 1955. Washington 
Bureau, Korean Pacific Press, 1828 Jeffer- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Law of selling; a legal guide for sellers and 
buyers, by ]. A. Hoehlein, (Legal almanac 
series no. 39) g6p. 1955. Oceana Publica- 
tions, 43 West 16th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. $1.00. An addition to a reputable 
series. 

Meeting the costs of medical care, by R. M. 
Cunningham Jr. (Pamphlet no. 218) 28p. 
1955. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 25¢. 
An easy-to-understand explanation of 
some voluntary medical and _ hospital 
“prepayment services.” 

Minneapolis is your business. (A League of 
women voters handbook) 44p. 1955. 
League of Women Voters of Minneapolis, 
84 South roth Street, Minneapolis 3, 
Minn. 25c. Concise and factual guide to 
the city’s government. Excellent charts. 

Minnesota's aging citizens. Second report. 
43p. 1955. Minnesota. Commission on 
Aging, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul 
1, Minn. 

Modernize your garage; here’s how to do it. 

12p. Strand Door Division, Detroit Steel 
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Products Company, 2250 E. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Mich. Free. Instructions 
and diagrams on widening garage open- 
ings and extending the length of garages. 

Natural gas regulation, by Martin Packman. 
(Report. v. 1, 1955, no. 16) 20p. 1955 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 75c¢ to 
libraries; $1.00 to others. A history from 
the 1938 law to the 1953 Supreme Court 
decision. Factual, documented, and im- 
partial. 

New nations of Southeast Asia, by William 
Henderson. (Headline series no. 110) 
64p. 1955. Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
35c. “Discusses developments in Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Indochina.” Con- 
tains discussion questions and reading 
and audio-visual references. 

Now is the time, by Lillian Smith. 126p. 
1955. Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 25c. A moving plea 
to end segregation and prejudice. Applica- 
ble suggestions for citizens of North and 
South. 

Organizing for world trade, by Raymond 
Vernon. (International conciliation no. 
505) 1955. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 25c. A former offi- 
cial of the State Department describes the 
progress in non-discriminatory, orderly 
international trade made by the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

Partners for health. sop. 1955. National 
Health Council and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. A career booklet. 

Russia after Stalin, by P. E. Mosely. (Head- 
line series no. 111) 64p. 1955. Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 35c. Analyzes the 
shifting power in Russia and the eco- 
nomic, agricultural, and foreign policy 
problems. 

Shall I study chemistry? 16p. 1955. Ameri- 

can Chemical Society, 1155 16th Street, 

N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Shoud your child be a nurse? by Ruth 
Sleeper. 8p. 1955. New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Free. One of a new series of brief 
but authoritative vocational guidance 
pamphlets whose style will appeal to 
young people as well as parents. 

So you’re going to paint your house. 2op. 
Good Reading Rack Service, Inc., 76 gth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Reprinted 
from Mechanics today. Information on 
colors, paints, brushes and application. 

Special days, weeks, and months in 1955. 
45p. 1955. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Domestic Distribution De- 
partment, 1615 H Street, Washington 6, 
D. C. 50c. “. . . intended to help busi- 
nessmen coordinate their advertising and 
promotional plans with national, re- 
gional, and state observances.” 

The United Nations: new perspectives, by 
A. J. Hotz. 72p. 1955. The Church Peace 
Union and World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through Religion, 170 
East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 35¢. 
The U.N. is viewed as an international 
instrument in the power struggle of na- 
tional sovereignties. 

What the Constitution says today; a re- 
arrangement of the Constitution of the 
United States, by Alan Murray, 64p. 1955. 
Haskin Service, 1200 Eye Street, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 50c. “The exact words of 
the Constitution, including the Amend- 
ments, grouped by subjects.” 

Working together; a manual to assist in- 
dustrialists, businessmen and educators in 
organizing and conducting work-study 
training courses for youth. National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Education 
Department, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Your audio-visual handbook. 38p. n.d. 
Audio-visual Coordinators Association of 
Minnesota. Audio-visual Education Serv- 
ice, 611 16th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 35c. A guide to the operation of 
projectors, tape recorders and _ phono- 


graphs. 











Library Activities 


Minnesota Library Association Gall Conference 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
September 27, 28, 29 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


TuursDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Registration, Exhibits, and Coffee Hour 


11:00 A.M. First General Session 
Greetings from the Mayor of Minneapolis 
Business meeting 


12:30 P.M. Trustees Luncheon 
Small Public Libraries Luncheon 
College Section Luncheon 


2:00 P.M. Second General Session 
Great Books Program discussion and demonstration 


Reference Section Program 
Survey of reference materials in Minnesota 


Third .General Session 
College Section Program, Minnesota books and authors. 
‘Speakers to be announced. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 28 


Fourth General Session 
Children’s and Young People’s Section Programs 
Substitute for readers 


Story-telling 


12:30 P.M. Reference Section Luncheon 
County Section Luncheon 
Children’s and Young People’s Section Luncheon 


2:30 P.M. Fifth General Session 


Panel on recruiting 


7:00 P.M. Banquet: Speaker to be announced. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


g:00 A.M. Sixth General Session 
Business 


10:00 A.M. County Section Program. Speaker to be announced. 


Workshops For Small Public Libraries 


June 6 Morris Public Library. Margaret Grove, Hostess 
June 27 Chatfield Public Library. Mrs. Alberta Wilson, Hostess 














